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** Vulgarity, not poverty, is the worst enemy of Art.” 
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THE HOME OF THE BRETON PEASANT. 
SS QUOTATION from the Concord 
BOOKS sage recalls various impressions 


received during divers journeys 
in that one corner of France 
A less French than all other prov- 
inces — Brittany : 
BKSy “Give us your labor and the household 
begins” — 


takes us back at once to this 
interesting province. 

Normandy, Picardy, Provence—in fact, all of 
the provinces of France, have yielded to the preva- 
lent idea of centralization. Paris dictates in matters 
of art, letters and manners, and attracts gifted minds 
from the provinces to the capital. 

Brittany alone preserves its types and individu- 
ality. To be Breton is by no means to be French. 

The old men chatter to-day in the Celtic tongue. 
The Breton mother, when she is not at work in the 
fields, sits in the door of her cottage plying the dis- 
taff and reciting the ancient legends and folk-songs 
- to the white-coiffed babies at her knee. The Breton 
woman still wears the costume of her ancestors and 
is not ashamed. 

In the study of the home life and the interior 
belongings and arrangement, one finds that Emer- 
son’s wise injunction to us of the nineteenth century 
has been for many hundreds of years the motif un- 
consciously applied by this simple and sincere people 
in their house making and furnishings. And the 
traveler is also struck by the strong expression con- 
veyed by the Breton peasant’s house, of the char- 
acter, the necessities and the tastes of the people. 
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For the taste is not that of an individual, but is 
national to a marked degree. 

And it is indeed refreshing to turn from the 
complicated and much ornamented furniture and 
faience that fill the shup of the dealer and the apart- 
ment of the citizen in Paris and occupy ourselves 
with the simple belongings of the Breton household. 
We must look back through several centuries of ex- 
travagant manufacture and costly decoration, back 
beyond the dignified but ornate style of the Empire, 
beyond the delicate proportions of the Louis XVI 
and the graceful lines of the period of Louis XV, 
when Boucher delighted La Pompadour with his 
Cupids, graces, rose-wreaths and ribbons, beyond 
the more rugged style of Louis XIV and the gor- 
geous fabrics and colors that befitted the reign of 
the Sun King, beyond the reign of Francis I and 
the Renaissance. 

A little beyond this point we encounter the influ- 
ence of the simple and serene character of the Breton. 

For it was in 1492 that France put an end to the 
tedious War of the Succession by ‘“‘ kissing the hand 
of the young Duchess Anne,”’ of Brittany, and plac- 
ing her on the throne, where, as wife of two succes- 
sive kings of France, she brought into the hitherto 
doubtful atmosphere of the court that simplicity, 
sincerity, dignity and worthiness that belong to the 
Bretons as a race and of which she was a noble and 
admirable exponent. 

As with Queen Anne at the court, so it is with 
the peasant in his cottage. We feel the presence of 
dignity, of strength, of fidelity, of seriousness, when 
we enter the low doorway that leads to the one room 
that for the most part constitutes the domicile of the 
Breton. 

As a rule, the people are poor. In a country 
where a man breaks stone at the roadside from sun- 
rise to sunset of a summer’s day for twenty cents, 
one does not expect to find luxury or even comfort. 

Their houses are those built by their ancestors 
and are respected accordingly. There have been no 
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alterations and there are no improvements. These 
houses, built of gray stone, the large chimney sug- 
gestive of an ample hearthstone, at least does not 
offend the eye of the traveler. The proportions are 
always pe and the grays blend harmoniously 
with the fields and rocks and forests of their environ- 
ment. They are small, more often than otherwise one 
room composing the entire dwelling. And as every 
window and door in France is rene we usually find 
but one window in theroom. But there is a certain 
something in the interior that causes one to respect 
the owner. The immense fireplace claims the entire 
space at one end of the room. A fire burns on the 
hearth and the pot-au-feu simmers over a few fagots 
on one side in summer, or hangs from the crane 
in winter. The children gather the fagots that keep 
this family-dinner in its process of preparation. 

On the side opposite the window one sees the 
lit clos—the armovre bedstead. Sometimes there are 
two of these. This indicates great prosperity. The 
armoire bedstead, a structure that has come down 
to the present owner from past centuries, is the 
piece de resistance in the household. The ancestral 
fathers carved the symbolic pattern of this wpe | 
piece on winter evenings—several winters of suc 
must have been filled in the more elaborate in-- 
stances. The oak is now black with age, but the 
carvings are glossy with the polishings of genera- 
tions of house mothers on the eve of fetes and 
weddings. 

Even when the floor—as is often the case —con- 
sists of the very earth, we find these carved bed- 
steads in the Breton houses. 

In front of the massive bed and, indeed, useful 
as a means of ascent when bed-time arrives, is the 
coffre or marriage chest. Sometimes several of 
these are to be found in one house. Inside this 
chest reposes the family finery—costumes brought 
out only on the days of weddings, pardons or other 
fetes. These chests, often rich in carving and inter- 
esting in the quaintness of their design, are dear to 
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the Breton heart, ranking next to the li clos in this 


respect. The year of the marriage and the Christian 
name of the bride are sometimes carved upon the 
back or at one end. 

In front of the one window and solidly moored in 
its earthy foundation stands the broad oak table. 
With the narrower side next the wall the most space 
and light possible are secured. Two long benches 
on either side and portable stools at the end furnish 
seats for the family at meals. The capacious drawer 
at the end serves as larder and contains the family 
bread. The Breton is too poor to afford meat save 
on fete days. But milk from the good little cow 
(the black Breton cow bears an excellent reputation 
among dairymen) and cider made from the fruit of 
his orchard, the Breton for the most part can afford 
to drink. Tea and coffee are entirely out of the 
question and belong to life at the chateauz and 
manor houses. 

Various implements suggesting household labor 
are always tobeseen. The distaff finds its niche and 
a quaint little statue of the Virgin in many-colored 
faience is sure to be looking down from the chim- 
ney piece. 

And especially is the eye caught by the beauty 
of the domestic utensils, more especially of those 
of earthenware, in daily use. Water is brought 
from the fountain in jugs of a form that reminds us 
that Cesar conquered this corner of Gaul. This 
mighty Roman has left his traces. Through the 
intervening twenty and more centuries these forms 
of pottery have lingered and to-day find common 
and homely employment. The children eat their 
bread and milk from earthen porringers, cheap in 
texture but attractive in colorand form. The Breton 
housewife serves the pot-au-feu in a pale green bowl, 
which, if filled with pink roses, might well grace a 
noble house. 

And in these humble habitations which shelter 
lives of poverty there is no lack of hospitality. In- 
deed, the ‘‘emphasis of hospitality” finds expres- 
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sion with the Breton. No beggar is turned from 
the door. The fare is homely, but it is offered with 
an open hand. And even when the guest is a so- 
called superior in station, the Breton offers his 
homely fare, and—oh! rare behavior!—with no 
apologies. 

It is curious what this something may be in the 
lowly homes of these people which so impresses us 
with the dignity and self respect of the occupant. 
Why is it that every object suggests labor, self- 
denial, struggle and care-taking, and yet an impres-. 
sion of noble sentiment is conveyed by these very 
objects? Is it not that the characteristics of the 
Breton are truly expressed in the humble belongings 
of his abode? The Breton is inflexible in honor, 
faithful in friendship, brave and courageous in 
battle on sea or land. He bears his poverty in a 
silence that is pathetic. He eats his bread in con- 
tentment. He loves his wife and children. He is 
loyal to his country and to his religion. His attitude 
toward all is one of self respect and quiet dignity. 
His atmosphere is full of respose. And to a greater 
or less degree this nobility and sincerity find expres- 
sion in the humble but dignified adornments and 
surroundings of his household. 

The chief manufacture of the domestic faience is 
at Quimper. The colors are mostly delicate, but 
the ware is fragile and does not bear great heat. 
On nearly all the plates and larger pieces the Breton 
peasant in the ancient costume is portrayed. Most 
of the designs employed are quaint as well as 
characteristic. 

As arule, in our American houses this ware would 
be inharmonious—so rich and highly polished are 
our furniture and belongings. But in a country 
house in a suburb of New York City can be seen a 
pretty breakfast-room fitted out in semi-Breton 
fashion. A carved oak dresser, captured from some 
old Breton manor house, on which are ranged the 
plates and cups from Quimper; a dahut (a sort of 
cabinet) which serves to display the smaller pieces 
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of faience ; a small table of the many-legged variety, 
and a few ancient chairs (both table and chairs 
belonging to the Henry II epoch—and, indeed, the 
Bretons are innocent of the knowledge of backed 
chairs, be they high or low)—altogether this Breton 
breakfast-room is a quaint little corner in which a 
small country-house party loves to linger over the 
muffins and coffee on a winter morning. 
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All very charming. But the real belongings of a 
Breton household find their only true setting in the 
interior of a little gray-stone, big-chimneyed house 
that peeps from over a hillock, or peers from the 
edges of a forest, as we rattle along the roads of 
Brittany mounted on top of that ramble-shackle 
vehicle which is called a diligence. 

A. M. MOSHER. 
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STRAWBERRY HILL. 


Great William dwells at Windsor, 
As Edward did of old, 
And many a Gaul and many a Scot 
Have found him full as bold. 
On lofty hills like Windsor 
Such heroes ought to dweil, 
Yet little folks like Strawb’ry-hill— 
Like Strawb’ry-hill as well. 
—Ballad by the Earl of Bath. 


ORACE WALPOLE was one of the 
most unique characters in the his- 
tory of art and letters, a member of 
Parliament, a man of the world, an 
antiquarian, a collector, and first 
and above all, a fearless free lance 
who mercilessly attacked with his 
witty tongue and pen the shams and 

pretenses of his most artificial and hypocritical age. 
With a cynicism inherited from his bluff old father, 
the coiner of the phrase, ‘‘ Every man has his price,”’ 
Walpole could not remain silent while charlatans and 
mountebanks were receiving the laudation of the great 
world, and his biting jests made him many enemies, 
who attacked him violently at every opportunity. 
On the other hand, as the son of the prime minister, 
and through his own great talents and social, liter- 
ary and artistic tastes, he had the most brilliant and 
influential circle of friends of any man in England. 
This in great measure accounts for the unexampled 
influence he exerted in matters pertaining to art and 
architecture, an influence which almost revolution- 
ized the practice of the latter art, and which can be 
traced even to-day in the appreciation of the Gothic, 
which has still a strong hold on the taste of the 
present. 

Walpole first commenced his collection while 
making his ‘‘ grand tour’’ in Italy, and at this time 
picked up most of the classical and renaissance treas- 
ures, which are famous even yet among collectors. 
Upon his return to London he turned bis attention to 
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native objects of interest. England was then full of 
relics of the days of Cromwell, Shakespeare, Spencer, 
and even of Chaucer, which were at that time un- 
valued and neglected. For mere songs he secured 
priceless antiquities and unmatched historical relics. 

His collection soon outgrew his lodgings, and in 
looking for a permanent setting large enough for all 
time, he purchased the renowned Strawberry-hill. 

The architecture of the day was affected and 
ridiculous beyond comparison; grottoes with lead- 
covered roofs, caves lined with mirrors, and prim 
walks with shell borders were some of the ordinary 
atrocities among which the equally sham houses were 
set up. Walpole himself could not entirely get away 
from the hypocritical spirit of the times, and there 
were many incongruities and inexplicable mixtures 
in his finished house, but its value was more in its 
influence for good than in what he there accom- 
plished himself. Strawberry-hill was bought of a 
toy-shop woman, prophetic of the plaything its new 
owner was to make of it. 

It was even then quite old, having been built in 
1698, and had already attached to it some historic 
associations. Colly Cibber here wrote ‘‘The Re- 
fusal, or a Lady’s Philosophy,”’’ and later Bishop 
Durham lived in it while writing his ‘‘ Homilies.”’ 
Associated with it more or less directly were also 
the names of Pope, Swift and Gay. Walpole en- 
larged and rebuilt it between 1753 and 1776, and 
everywhere went contrarv to the prevalent style of 
architecture. The house, though constructed of 
plaster, was quite gothic in treatment, and the gar- 
dens and grounds were irregular and natural in 
appearance. 

On entering, the hall was found to be quite small. 
It was paved with tiles, andthe windows, with pointed 
arches above, were of painted glass. On the left 
was the ‘‘ Refectory,” or great parlor, which was 
reached by a narrow passage lighted by a few win- 
dows bearing the arms of Elizabeth. This Refectory 
was full of pictures of great interest. Portraits of 
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George Selwyn, the famous Waldgrave beauties, Lord 
Edgecourt and many others of social fame were here. 
The room was full of porcelains, Chelsea china and 
Roman faience, cups, mugs, ewers and bowls. Cups 
painted by Pietro Cortona, plates by Raffael, dishes 
by Giulio Romano and other similar articles. Among 
these a small green bottle, which proved to be a 
Roman lacrymatorie or tear receptacle. The break- 
fast parlor was hung in blue and white paper, with 
draperies in the same colored linen and the whole 
room simple and pleasant. This room, like eve 
other corner of the house, was crowded with curi- 
osities and relics. Here was a splendid collection of 
miniatures—the unfortunate Earl of Essex, Venetia, 
Lady Digby, ‘‘that extraordinary beautv of an 
extraordinary fame,’’ Lady Hervy and the ‘‘ Balle des 
Belles,” the Duchess de Montbazan, among them. 
Next was the ‘‘Green Closet,’’ with more pictures 
and the collection of armor, the most interesting of 
these being the coat of mail worn by the great Earl 
of Warwick, the famous king maker, when he marched 
upon Westminster Hall during the War of the Roses. 

The Library, lined with huge book-cases, has the 
sombre tone suitable to a room for study and thought. 
The chimney piece was a tomb from Westminster 
Abbey, while shields and arms filled up every corner. 
The pictures were of historical characters, and a fine 
silver-gilt clock was the gift of Henry VIII. to Anne 
Boleyn. 

A man of Walpole’s literary taste had, of course, 
a magnificent collection of books. Among many of 
great value was one, ‘* The Book of French Portraits 
in the Time of Francis the First,’’ which originally 
belonged to Brantome, who has written in its pages 
with his own hand the names of the celebrities. The 
‘‘Star Chamber,’’ so called because the walls were 
powdered with gold stars, had a fine collection of 
medals, and led to the Holbein chamber, which was 
small and gloomy. The chairs were from Glaston- 
bury abbey, and one of the greatest curiosities was 
the red hat of Cardinal Wolsey. 
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The ‘“‘gallery’’ was long and narrow, the ceiling 
being from Henry VIII’s chapel. The hangings 
were of crimson damask, and the doors from the 
Abbey of St. Albans, while the recesses were from 
the tomb of Archbishop Bourchier, of Canterbury. 
Despite these gloomy surroundings the appearance 
of the room was bright and cheerful. There was a 
curious lack of furniture all over the house, only 
that which was absolutely needed being in evidence. 
The Round Room was no exception to this, while on 
the other hand every space was occupied with a 
profusion of historical treasures. What chairs there 
were, were of Aubusson tapestry, the chimney-piece 
from the tomb of Edward the Confessor, the ceiling 
from old St. Paul’s. Over the door was a picture 
of Van Dyke’s celebrated love, ‘‘ Mistress Lemon,”’ 
painted by the artist himself, and represented as 
** Judith,’’ with brandished sword. 

Next came ‘The Tribune.’’ This room was square, 
with semi-circular recesses in the middle of each 
side. The walls were stone colored, enlivened only 
by rich gold ornaments and other articles of art 
from every age and every clime. 

The windows and niches were copied from the 
famous Gothic of St. Albans, the finely fretted roof 
was terminated by a star of yellow glass, ‘‘ which 
throws a sort of Claude Lorraine appearance over 
the whole apartment.”’ 

Here were gathered the most valuable articles of 
Walpole’s entire collection, vases of amethyst, 
sconces of agate, carved ivory enamels and miniat- 
ures of famous women, both good and evil, Cleve- 
land and Portsmouth of the latter class, and among 
the former, all of Henry’s many wives. 

Silverware and precious stones only added to the 
dazzling appearance of the room and made it a 
veritable Aladdin’s palace in the actual, practical 
England of the eighteenth century. 

Such was the house which was unquestionably 
the most famous private residence either ancient or 
modern. Starting out with an idea of simplicity, 
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Walpole was carried away by his interest in anti- 
quarian objects until his home became a heterogene- 
ous mass of valuable and interesting objects from 
every epoch and of every character, but devoid of 
any charm in the line of what a house should be and 
certainly very far from the severity its owner advo- 
cated so strongly at first. In this respect Walpole 
succumbed to the temptation that few with means 
to gratify every whim can resist, and which doubt- 
less explains why the homes of the moderately 
wealthy are usually so much more successful than 
those of the very rich. 

It served a double purpose, however, with great 
success, the first to amuse and tickle the vanity of 
its owner, and the second to lead the fashionable 
world away from the French styles then prevalent 
to a study of the Gothic and early English. For 
this the world of art is for all time in Horace 
Walpole’s debt. _ 

Walpole was also much interested in printing and 
set up at Strawberry-hill a printing press in June, 
1757. Of this Walpole was exceedingly proud. and 
himself considered to be much more creditable than 
any of his writings. Many books were printed on 
this press, not only his own works, but others, also, 
a few of which are as follows: 

Two Odes, by Mr. Grey, of which 1,000 copies 
were printed in 1757. 

Memoires de Grammont, printed in 1771. 

Miscellaneous Antiquities, in 1772. 

Description of Strawberry-hill, in 1774. 

Letters of Edward VI, in 1771. 

Description of Strawberry-hill, royal quarto, in 

84 


In all, about twenty-five distinct publications, 
aggregating over seven thousand and eight hundred 
volumes, which makes no mean record for an ama- 
teur printer, and will explain Walpole’s pride in this 
branch of his activity. 

Walpole bequeathed his ‘‘Castle’’ to the Hon. 
Mrs. Dower for life, who, however, resigned it to 
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the Dowager Countess of Waldgrave, who held the 
reversion. She did not keep the buildings in repair 
and through a fancied necessity sold out much the 
larger part of the pictures and other collections in 
1842. The England of that day was notoriously 
lacking in appreciation of such things as Walpole 
had collected and allowed the ‘‘rubbish,”’ as it was 
called, to be widely scattered. Among the inter- 
esting relics thus dispersed were a glove of Queen 
Elizabeth, the jewelled shell comb of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, the spur with which William pricked his 
charger across the Boyne, the clock given by Henry 
to Anne Boleyn on her wedding day, and Cardinal 
Wolsey’s red hat. Several years passed before 
Strawberry-hill came to Frances, Lady Waldgrave, 
who gave it a new era of fame and interest. She 
restored it as nearly as possible to its original con- 
dition and for two generations by her beauty, wit 
and intellectual qualities made the old house the 
center once more of all that was gay, bright and 
interesting in England. 

Not until about 1881 was it again put up at 
auction and for the second time the remaining treas- 
ures were scattered throughout the world. 

‘*My buildings are paper, like my writings, and 
both will be blown away ten years after I am dead. 
If they had not the substantial merit of amusing me 
while I live, they would be worth little indeed.’ 
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THE MODERN PIANO. 


2e}OST musical instruments have at 

=| least the beauty which comes from 
adaption to their various purposes. 
They are of such forms as have been 
found to accomplish the desired re- 
sult most easily, and so the very 
charm of utility gives them grace 
and makes them seem appropriate. 
The harp, the violin, it seems superfluous to say, are 
things of joy to look upon. They prepare one in 
advance for melting sounds and add a dignity to any 
place where they are found. 

Notso the last of human musical invention. The 
modern upright piano, built for the cramped city 
dwelling, and made to go between the mantel and 
the folding door, is so unfortunate as not to show its 
purpose in its form, and so the opportunity for the 
vulgar artisan occurs. And it has gone from bad to 
worse. The spinet and the harpsichord were good, 
and while perhaps at times almost too bald and plain 
in general effect, at least they were not guilty of any 
serious breach. The grand piano still retained the 
traces of adaption of form to use, but showed in its 
exaggerated mouldings the path where danger lay; 
but think of the abomination which to-day arrests 
our eyes. An ugly oblong box, with gross jig-sawed 
mouldings in some debased Rococo, the natural 
color of the wood concealed beneath some taw- 
dry stain—or worse, with imitation graining, which 
cannot deceive even a single careless glance—it 
reeks with shining varnish, and proclaims the manu- 
factory, where one of many thousand duplicates 
it helped to swell the yearly output, and had better 
never been. It makes one rage to see them stand in 
ordered rows behind the shining plate, they seem so 
smug and self-approving. Style A is oak, the latest 
thing, the dealer tells you, and shows you aisles of 
them, all with the same stencilled decoration ; but, 
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after all, style D, the standard rosewood (put on with 
a brush) is really always used and sure to please. 

They seem to have an unmistakable family resem- 
blance, and if one mistakes not, there is some one 
many-storied factory where nothing but the cases 
are turned out. A workman feeds the smooth-planed 
wood into some great machine, and from the other 
end appears the finished product. The carving even, 
such is Yankee ingenuity, is done ve Hage ge compli- 
cated machine, and a thousand panels, with elaborate 
flowing vine and repoussé background, do not vary 
by the difference of a hair-line. 

It is surely a most unfortunate thing, in a way, 
that bad art, like vice, ‘‘a creature of most hideous 
mien,’’ we surely come in time to tolerate, if not to 
embrace, and we seem to have become so used to 
having our houses burdened with these pitiable 
monsters that we do not care. For they are so ob- 
trusive they cannot be concealed nor set aside. 

And if pianos merit such reproach, what shall we 
say of the instrument which popularly is called a 
‘‘parlor organ.’’ It simply apes the crimes and 
misdemeanors of its more expensive rival, and with 
the added fault of greater exuberance, due to the 
ease of working the softer and the cheaper wood. 
From turned spindles to red plush foot-treads it 
shocks and violates every canon of the meet and 
fitting. 

The entire matter is an unfortunate survival of 
the darkest period of American art eclipse, the days 
of 1870. It belongs to the black-walnut bedstead 
and lambrequin era, and can be explained only by 
some such reference. The piano, being a special 
product and considered more in its phase as a musi- 
cal instrument than as a piece of furniture, has come 
down to our day untouched by the guiding hand of 
better knowledge and cries to heaven for its refor- 
mation. In many dwellings where taste and judg- 
ment reign it stands the only jarring note. 

It need not be so. Although the stock piano case 
is of necessity of some conventional design, the more 
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serious faults may easily be remedied. It would be 
quite as easy for the maker to give us simple out- 
line, natural wood with finish sparingly applied, and 
decoration little but of surest skill, and when this 
happens, then we will wonder why we bore so long 
the wretched eye-sores that desolate our homes and 
shame us with the thought of how much better things 
our simple forebears knew. 


SAMUEL DAUCHY. 
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OLD PHILADELPHIA DOORWAYS. 
rr. 
THE MORRIS HOUSE. 


HE Morris house, which stands on the 
Germantown Road, nearly opposite 
the site of the old Market Square 
Church of Germantown, was built 
in 1772 by David Deshler, who came 
to Philadelphia from Heidelberg. 
He was a successful merchant, 
though he was known as “honest 

‘David Deshler,” for he lived in the days when men 

wore velvet breeches and silk stockings, silver shoe- 

buckles and three-looped hats, when honesty and 
success were not necessarily contradictory terms. 

Contrary to the practice of the perpetrators of 
modern land improvement schemes, Deshler made 
the front of his house some feet narrower than he 
had originally intended it to be, in order to save a 
plum tree that stood in the way. Small wonder that 
aman with so great a respect for treesshould have had 
a garden which was the talk of the country for miles 
around ! 

Deshler’s wife, who was the granddaughter of a 
French Huguenot, died before the summer house in 
Germantown was finished, but Deshler himself lived 
there with his daughters and granddaughters, until 
his death in 1792, when the house was bought by 
Colonel Isaac Franks, a Revolutionary officer, and a 
cousin of Rebecca Franks, who was a belle among 
Lord Howe’s officers during the British occupation 
of Philadelphia. Anne Hollingsworth Wharton tells 
of Rebecca’s dashing beauty and brilliant wit in 
‘* Through Colonial Doorways.’’ 

In 1793 the yellow fever epidemic drove Colonel 
Franks and his family to Bethlehem, and his Ger- 
mantown house, which seemed a safe enough refuge 
to those living in the city, was rented to President 
Washington, and was occupied by his household 
until the yellow fever scare was over. 
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In 1804, Elliston and John Perot bought the house 
for a summer residence, and in 1834 it passed into 
the hands of Samuel B. Morris, captain of the First 
City Troop, who married Elliston Perot’s daughter. 
Since then it has remained in the Morris family. 

This house should not be confused with that of 
Robert Morris, which was in the city proper, and 
which was also occupied by Washington. 

The fact that scores of houses built recently are 
similar in style to that built a hundred and twenty- 
five years ago by David Deshler, goes to prove that 
the present generation has waked up to the fact that 
a thing of beauty is always a thing of beauty, let the 
fashions change as they will. 

SPENCER ROBERTS. 
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THE LIVING ROOM. 


HE question of providing a comfort- 
able, and at the same time attractive 
room or rooms, where the occupants 
of a house shall spend the larger 
part of their waking hours, is always 
open to discussion. When the house 
is small and the income limited the 
question becomes a problem. There 

is the necessity of having on the first floor, besides 

the dining-room, kitchen and a closet or two, a cer- 
tain amount of space for several necessary things. 

These are generally an entrance, a place to put cum- 

bersome wraps after entering, and later, various 

portions divided off for the reception of visitors, for 
reading, for writing, for the piano, and other occu- 
pations and amusements. 

In large houses there is no difficulty. There can 
easily be a hall, a reception-room, a “ parlor,’’ a 
library, @ music-room, and as many more as condi- 
tions allow. But when the house is not large, many 
devices are resorted to to make all these possible. 

The most common, and the most mistaken idea, 
is to divide the small space that remains into the 
various rooms mentioned, with most unfortunate 
results. 

Either a long, dark and narrow hall, or a small 
square and stuffy one, equally uninviting, is the first 
of these; then a reception-room, or, perhaps, if 
larger, a ‘‘parlor,’’ absolutely useless for ordinary 
occasions. Surely no one wants to spend any more 
time than possible in the average reception-room in 
a small house. Then the space left for the pleasures 
of the unhappy occupants can be imagined. 

The most rational escape from this seems to be 
by means of what, for want of a better word, 
must be called the living-room. Instead of wasting 
room by putting up a lot of partitions, have none at 
all. Let there be a dining-room and the kitchen, if 
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necessary, on that floor, and such closets as are 
needed. Thenallthe rest makes one room, which, if 
the house is not more than ordinarily small, can be 
of good proportions. 

The idea of the front door opening directly into 
this room is not at all times pleasant, particularly in 
the city. But this discussion has reference particu- 
larly to small country houses where visitors are not 
frequent nor formally received. Perhaps the de- 
scription of a room of this nature, with one or two 
pictures, may be of interest and serve to illustrate. 

In this case the house was only the average small 
cottage of the country town. The kitchen being in 
the basement, there were only two rooms of fair size 
on the first floor. When it came to living in it, it 
was decided to build on a large room on the north 
side and have it serve for every purpose for which 
several rooms are usually employed. The room was 
built and the outcome was most successful. It is 
nearly square, twenty-five feet the long way, and 
runs north and south. At the south end is the door 
to the dining-room. In the west side, near the end, 
is the entrance to the house, opening directly into 
this room. In the west wall is a long window at about 
elbow height from the floor, formed of three double 
casements. Built around this are the book-shelves 
and various cupboards, all of which, by means of the 
backs of the books and curtains over the vacant 
shelves, present a uniform surface as a wall. By 
running a shelf over the window resting on the book- 
cases at the end, the effect of a deep window is ob- 
tained. This is generally very difficult to get in 
wooden houses, there being no adequate thickness 
to the walls. 

The piano stands in front of this window, the sill 
being just above the top of it, which makes a very 
attractive composition. Back of the piano there is 
just room for a wooden settle built against the north 
wall. The fireplace is of red brick and is of very 
simple, severe design, and with the settle one side, 
a deep lounge filling all the remaining wall space on 
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the other side, the effect is very comfortable. The 
fireplace being just opposite the dining-room door 
at the other end is a happy idea. The window on 
the other side is very large and is of three case- 
ments, with a long transom above. In the north 
wall, over the lounge, is a square casement with 
small panes, while at the south end is another win- 
dow opening on the porch back of the dining-room, 
the living-room being wider than the former. 

With windows on four sides the amount of light 
and sunshine at all times of the day is charming. 

The walls have neither lath nor plaster, burlap 
being tacked on the wood. The economy of this is 
obvious. This burlap is left in the natural color, 
affording a most excellent background for pictures. 
The woodwork is all painted a dark red, which, with 
the brown burlap, gives an appearance of depth and 
richness to the whole room. In the ceiling wider 
beams than usual were used and left exposed from 
underneath and the floor of the room above was laid 
over them. This was finished in the natural color 
and the result is all that could be asked in the way 
of a beam ceiling, at comparatively little cost. 

The large size of the room permits considerable 
furniture without the least crowding, and there is 
plenty of room for any ordinary occasion or occupa- 
tion. The books are arranged conveniently, and 
on account of the piano in front there 1s no wasted 
room. The problem of disposing of a grand piano 
without creating a “‘cluttered”’’ appearance is diffi- 
cult, but in this instance the outcome is very pleas- 
ant. The result is that one room serves easily and 
without trouble as reception-room, library, music- 
room, or whatever else that is desired, and how 
much better it is than if the same space had to serve 
for three rooms, with no adequate opportunity for 
doing anything well. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE ART OF THE HOUSE. 


N the Libraries are several books devoted to the 
art of the house; but this, the latest, is by all 
means the best we have seen. Miss Watson 

writes with asure discrimination and nowhere strikes 
a false note, although such diverse topics as china 
cups and grand pianos are discussed. ‘‘Every man 
to his taste’’ is all very well, but as taste is a matter 
of cultivation and not of birth, such books as these 
can do untold harm if false, while if, as in this case, 
the standard is accurate and unerring, the book is a 
benefactor to the race. 

Speaking of Morris’ papers, Miss Watson has the 
boldness to doubt their advisability as wall cover- 
ings. ‘‘The figures force themselves upon you. 
They press uninvited into the world you live in”— 
facts which many have felt instinctively but have 
not dared to express. 

The degeneration of the hall into the “little tun- 
nels that wrongfully usurp the title” is dwelt upon 
regretfully, yet having these ‘‘tunnels”’ we are told 
how to make the best of them. Several very attrac- 
tive schemes are outlined, and the advice what not 
to do is commendable. The chapter on windows is 
particularly good, aimed as it is at the ugly big plate 
glass affairs so much used and so popular every- 
where. 

‘* The most realizable ideal window nowadays is 
long and large and low, with many square panes,” 
says Miss Watson, followed by examples of fine 
specimens which are attractively described, and re- 
ferences to the fact that Rossetti, of all men, best 
understood the ‘‘ poetry of the casement.”’ 

A chapter on mantels and fire implements con- 
tains much good matter, and one on ‘‘The Table, 
the Chair and the Sofa”’ is very interesting, discuss- 
ing as it does Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepple- 
white, and giving some beautiful illustrations of their 
work, 
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Further chapters are devoted to screens, corner 
cupboards, clocks, carpets, blue and white china, 
lass, and in truth to every artistic element in the 
ouse interior. These are all treated with fine poise 
and judgment. 

The chapter on pianos is especially timely and it 
is gratifying to see that the hideous designs of this 
piece of furniture may yet follow the lead of those 
of its associates toward better ideals, and will cease 
to be ‘‘a mere music-box, offensive to the eye.’’ 

Miss Watson can hardly contain her sarcastic 
contempt for the furniture and decorations of that 
just past age which she calls ‘‘the Victorian,” but 
which in America has been humorously dubbed 
‘*Karly New Jersey.”’ 

The book is very readable, well printed, beauti- 
fully illustrated and is so welcome that it seems 
“like looking a gift horse in the mouth”’ to carp at 
all, but it might be suggested that a few less formi- 
dable words would make it easier reading and would 
be more in keeping with the subjects discussed. 


DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION. 


R. WALTER CRANE’S book on this subject is 
quite the most valuable number of the Zx Libris 
brood thus far issued. And this not so much 

for its text, perhaps, as for its wealth of illustration. 
Yet what Mr. Crane has to say is of great interest, 
and if he did but get far enough away from the past 
to view the present with such degree of composure 
as it seems to merit, he would deserve our lasting 
gratitude. Half the three hundred and thirty odd 
pages are devoted to illustrations, and these are 
drawn from the bookmaker’s art, dating from the 
earliest books in manuscript to the present day. 
The main portion of the text is Mr. Crane’s three 
Cantor Lectures given before the Society of Arts in 
1889. In the author’s own words his ‘‘purpose has 


The Art of the House, by Rosamund Marriott-Watson. London: 
George Bell & Sons. Price, $2.00. 
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been to treat of illustrations which are also book- 
ornaments,’’ and in the selection of the illustrations 


he ‘‘has endeavored.to draw the line between the - 


purely graphic aim, on the one hand, and the orna- 
mental aim on the other’’— between what he very 
properly terms ‘“‘the art of pictorial statement and 
the art of decorative treatment.” As might be sup- 
posed, Mr. Crane’s point of view is distinctly Eng- 
lish in his treatment of modern illustrators, and the 
new English schools come in for the larger measure 
of consideration. With American illustrators Mr. 
Crane is hardly so well acquainted as one had sup- 
posed, and such examples as are selected from the 
work of these are not the best that might have been 
chosen. With the work of Messrs. E. H. Garrett, 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, Bruce Rogers, T. B. 
Meteyard, John Sloan, J. C. Leyendecker, and Miss 
Ethel Reed, to name no others, Mr. Crane seems to 
have no acquaintance at all. 


Other recent books, more or less concerning ap- 
plied art, of which only mention can be made, are: 
Japanese Illustration; A History of the Arts of Wood- 
cutting and Color Printing in Japan. By Edward F. 
Strange, M. J.S. London, George Bell & Sons. 1897. 
Price, $4.00. 


Stained Glass as an Art. By Henry Holiday. 
Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 1896. 
Price, $6.50 net. 


Fine Prints. By Frederic Wedmore. New York, . 


Longmans, Green & Co. 1897. Price, $2.25. (The 
Ex Libris Series. ) 


Les Affiches Etrangeres. Issued by @. Boudet. 
1897. Price, $18.00. This is a most sumptuous 
volume of reproductions (in color, and black and 
white) of various posters from all nations. 





The Decorative Illustration of Books, by Walter Crane. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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NOTES. 


HERE seems to be at present an 
agreeable tendency towards better 
taste in picture framing. Until 
quite recently it has been con- 
sidered essential that an oil paint- 
ing should be surrounded by a 
hideous mass of gilded plaster 
much incrusted with design in 
imitation of carving. A picture 

ten inches by fifteen often had about it an object six 
inches wide and five or more inches thick, made of 
this gilded sham, and was completely engulfed within 
the tawdry vulgarity of its so-called frame. In fact, 
the true use of pictures in a house was rarely under- 
stood, and almost never practiced. Many a room can 
be called to mind in which every wall was completely 
covered with assorted sizes of these objects, the 
dimensions and shapes being carefully arranged so 
that the edges should neatly meet like the puzzles 
of childhood. The result was the loss of all the 
individuality of the various pictures and a total 
absence of simplicity or repose in the appearance of 
the room. There are many paintings which may be 
called gallery pictures, and wonderful as they may 
be in technique, or inspiring in theme they do not 
lend themselves to decorative effects, and should 
never be used in living rooms. 

A picture for such purpose should be harmonious 
and restful. It should contain no harrowing scenes 
and brutal realisms, to break the pleasant association 
of a room. It should be chosen for its decorative 
effect on the room, and its unity in color and spirit. 
The frame for each picture individually should be 
designed to set it off and to bring it closer to the 
wall, both in color and in position, and should in a 
manner melt into the wall at one side and into the 
picture on the other. 
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An extreme position assumed by some theorists, 
recently, affirms that the walls should be bare, like 
those of the Japanese, and all pictures should be 
banished to the gallery. This is a natural, though 
hardly justifiable, reaction from the dreadful antithe- 
sis referred to above. But certainly a room with 
strong, warm-colored walls needs but a few excep- 
tionally good and consistently framed pictures to 
meet all the best requirements of decorative effect. 


Of recent and forthcoming exhibitions, nothing 
of unusual interest can be noted. A collection of 
pictures by Svend Svensden attracted considerable 
attention, but otherwise the month has been devoid 
of any great interest at the galleries, 


By far the most important event in the immediate 
future is the tenth annual exhibition of the Chicago 
Architectural Club, which will open at the Art Insti- 
tute, Tuesday evening, March 23d. This is always 
representative of the best work in Chicago and else- 
where, and is of great interest. 


The Antiquarians announce a lecture by Mr. 
Baumgarten, of New York, on Zapestries, for which, 
contrary to the usual custom, tickets will be sold to 
the general public. This occurs on Thursday, March 
25th, at eleven o’clock. 


The Anderson Art Co..is holding an exhibition of 
the paintings of Thomas Moran, which will remain 
there until March 22d. 


The collection of drawings, manuscripts, etc., 
sent here by the Century Co. has been an agreeable 
departure from conventional exhibitions, and has 
justified the large attendance. 
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BOKHARA RUGS. 


O other rug, perhaps, is as easy to 
distinguish as the Bokhara, al- 
though its particular character- 
istics and peculiar beauties are not 
so well understood. 

They are of two classes, known 
as Bokhara and Royal Bokhara, 
the latter name having no especial 
significance, while the former, 
though gy | employed, is more properly speak- 
ing Afghan. The Afghans are always prayer rugs 
and, as a ah softer in color than the former. 

The designs of both classes never vary in their 
general style and character, although the colors and 
details are never quite the same. The colors used 
are reds in many shades, blues, greens and white or 
ivory. The dominant color is almost always red, 
which in no other rugs developes so many beautiful 
shades. Even with great age the brighter tones hold 
their brilliancy, while others soften to purple, plum 
color or to old pink; this, the choicest of them all. 

When new the whites are too sharp and bright, 
but with age they grow into the yellow of old ivory. 

The weakness, or even total lack, of border, which 
never has but a few faint white markings, is the one 
objection to the Bokharas. 

In the Royal Bokharas the design is usually a 
system of set geometrical figures in lines from end to 
end of the rug, leaving only a few inches around the 
edges for what might be called the border. These 
figures are squared off with a fine black line running 
each way through the center. 

Between the spaces in these squares are found 
many curious little figures in various shades of blue, 
green and occasionally orange or yellow. 

The border, if present at all, consists of two 
rather narrow rows of the same geometrical figures 
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employed in the center, but of only about one-third 
the size. 

The prayer rug which is shown is a good ex- 
ample. The borders are always a little more distinct 
in these Afghans, but are never continued entirely 
around the rug, one end being always for six to 
twelve inches of a dull brown, covered with small 
figures. At the opposite end is found the prayer 
point or disk, which is never, however, a prominent 
feature. 

The general sizes are about four by five feet in the 
Afghans, while the larger sizes, from six or seven 
and a half feet by nine to eleven, are known as 
‘*Khivas.”’ 

The Royal Bokharas are always of fine quality, and 
a poorly woven one is rarely found. The sizes vary 
in rugs from three to four by four to seven feet, and 
in the larger or carpet sizes from six to seven and a 
half by nine to eleven and one-half feet. Often a 
plain heading is seen on the ends of fine carpet sizes, 
which, as a rule, denotes a very fine quality. 

There are pine many beautiful bits of color found 
in the Bokhara saddle-bags and trappings. While in 
these the general character is the same, more colors 
are employed and in some cases silk in shades of 
bright red or magenta is interwoven, making charm- 
ing effects. 

The wool in all the Bokharas is far better than 
in the average oriental rug; in fact, all the textiles 
coming from the region of southern Turkestan and 
some six or eight hundred miles east of the Caspian 
Sea are of most beautiful material. 

The silky sheen of the fine Bokharas and Afghan 
cannot be surpassed by the product of any other 
locality, while the firm, serviceable weaving make 
them most useful and durable floor coverings. 

WALTER E. BROWNE. 
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DIAGRAM OF BoKHARA RUG. 
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McCully & 
Miles Co. 


178 WABASH AVENUE. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS. 


Burlap Decorations, 
French Paneling, 
French and English 
Paper Hangings, 
Stained and Leaded 
Glass. 


sk 


Estimates given on all dec- 
orative and glass work. 


Ipa J. BuRGEss, 


Mural Decorations 
and Furnishings 


MarsuHatt Frietp Buitpine. 


Color Schemes for Interiors. 
Estimates made. Prices reasonable. 


Norwegian Embroideries and 
Antique Silver. 





CHRISTIATHREADE 
DESIGNER oFeseatee 
Beek PLATES Haass 
211 WABASH AVENUE 
CHICA G2 tararara 





Ancestry. 


No better way of recording the facts you 
have collected, or received from elders, 
concerning your family history, than by 
procuring a copy of the ‘‘Ancestral Charts” 
designed by Mr. Eben Putnam. The Charts 
are intended for recording the names of 
every ancestor for ten generations or more, 
paternal or maternal, showing all the 
matches and ancestry so brought. About 
600 places are provided in the regular 
edition. Each Chart shows five genera- 
tions clearly, and is therefore adapted to 
the wants of every class of people. 

Special pages are provided for recording 
coats of arms, list of heirlooms, portraits, 
etc., etc., ete. 

A school boy can arrange the Charts. 
Copies for sale at A. C. McClurg & Co.’s. 
$1.50, in cloth. 


PUBLISHED BY 


SALEM, MASS. 

Publisher of Genealogical and Historical 
Works, Putnam’s Monthly Historical 
Magazine, Etc., Etc. 

= Attention especially given to compiling 

or authenticating pedigrees either in New or 

Ola England. Letters of inquiry will be 

promptly noticed if return envelope is enclosed. 


=” Sample copy magazine, 10 cents. 





Fine Colonial and 
Chippendale 


Furniture. 


Grandfather's 
Clocks and Choice 
Specimens of Mantel 
Clocks in French, 
English and 
American. 


JOHN R. HARE, 


200 N. Liserty SrrReeEt, 





BALTIMORE, MD. 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COLONIAL FURNITURE 


ANTIQUE AND REPLICAS FROM THE BEST NEW ENGLAND 
EXAMPLES—CARVED, INLAID, VENEERED OR SOLID. 


x 









SILVER, SHEFFIELD PLATE, 
PEWTER AND BRASS. 


CHINA, 


Early AMERICAN and Old ENGLISH. 


Tapestries, Cretonnes, Chintzes and 
uslins. 
Write for estimates, 


photographs and 
designs. We have 


many customers in 
Chicago, to whom we gladly refer. 


LEE L. POWERS, 


406 Boylston St. and 146 Providence St., 
BACK BAY, 


BOSTON. 
“HAZELTINE CASTS.” 


Old Silver . Furniture 











Brocades . China and Pictures. 


x3 T SHOP. 
MRS. DANA S. LANDER, 51 Delaware Place, 


CHICACO. 
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The Winn 
Automatic 
Door Holder 




















NOT IN USE 
IS ACKNOWLEDGED to be the most perfect device of the kind ever 
placed upon the market. It is durable, simple in construction; 
operated by a touch of the foot, and will hold fast the door at any 

point on the floor. 


AGENTS WANTED in every state. Liberal discount to the trade. 
Manufactured solely by 


J. Cc WINN, 


38 Dexter Bldge., 
CHICAGO. 





The A. H. Andrews Co., 


300 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Monufacturers Fing Hardwood Interiors 


From architects’ or our own designs. 
Manufacturers of Andrews’ Celebrated 


Folding Beds.... 
Also 


Andrews’ Metal Piano and Stenographer’s 
Antique Copper Finished 


ig Chairs, $6 00 
“te i 


Wood Carpets, 
Parquet Floors, 
Rug Borders, 
Send Stamp for Book of Designs, 


E. B. MOORE & CO. 


348 and 50 Randolph St. 
- Chicago, Ill. 


j HARDWOOD FLOORS 


eee 
Solid Comfort. Absolutely inde- 
structible—The same ‘‘yes- 
terday, today and forever.”’ 





sarees Call and See. 
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Conover Piano 


iS FAMOUS FOR ITS 








PURITY OF TONE 

PERFECTION OF MECHANISM 
SOLIDITY OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
BEAUTY OF STYLE AND FINISH 





FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 





THE CONOVER PIANO Embodies in its Make-up 


all the Useful Modern Improvements. 





EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS 





Conover Piano Company, 


H. D. CABLE, PRESIDENT. 


219-221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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For Your Trade in 


Amateur Photography 


| 4 . 3. 5 ~ 


Fishing 








Developing and Printing 
for Amateurs. 


Kodaks and Cameras bought, sold and 
exchanged. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES. 

Kodaks reloaded. 
Always a fresh stock of Films, 

Paper, Etc., on hand. A fine line of 
Albums for mounted and unmounted 
work. 

BOSTON PHOTO FINISHING CO. 

AND CAMERA EXCHANGE, 


608 CHAMPLAIN BUILDING. 





The “QUAD.” 





The Greatest Camera on Earth for $6.00. 
SIZE°OF PICTURE, 344 x3. 

Call and examine it, or send two 
cent stamp for Catalogue and Sample 
Picture. 

EDWARD G. CONE, 
821 Champlain Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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of all kinds, 








Photographic Finishings 


Developing and Printing for Amateurs a Specialty. 
KODAKS TO RENT. 


Have You a 


Kodak? 


THEN GET THE 
BEST RESULTS 
BY TAKING YOUR 
WORK TO 


C. J. DORR 
& CO. 


211 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 























ADVERTISEMENTS. vil 













YOU CAN'T 
make a WHITE 
PLUME FROM a 
CROW’S TAIL. 


YOU CAN'T 
make a GOOD 
BICYCLE from 
CASTINGS. 





Monarch 
Bicycles... 


Are good all through. 
Look under the Enamel. 





Monarch Cycle Mig Co., 


Chicago...New York...London. 


























A Book of Kansas Stories. 
The Real Issue. 


BY 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


Price, $1.25. 








COMMENT FROM NEW YORK. 








‘“DrocH,” in Life: Mr. White is a distinct addition to 
the writers of fiction. 


Independent; A spirited, fresh, enthusiastic contribu- 
tion to Western fiction. 


New York Sun: It entitles Mr. White to a high place 
among American short story writers. 


The Outlook: Strong Western colors of the right sort 
are found in ‘*The Real Issue.’’ 


Illustrated American: A precision and reality rarely met 
with among contemporary writers. 


Mc Clure’s Magazine: Exceptional force and originality. 








For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 











WAY & WILLIAMS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


Monadnock Building, Chicago. 





























